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In spite of all this, the Froebelian principles made only slow
progress in England, and the existence of the kindergarten was prac-
tically ignored by the Cross Commission. English people did not
take kindly to educational ideas which came from foreign sources.
There was a lack of teachers who had been trained in kindergarten
methods. Perhaps the most important reason for the tardy accept-
ance of Froebel's ideas was the firmly established view that schools
for young children were places in which the elements of reading,
writing, and counting were inculcated. Added to this, Froebel's
works were not translated until the years 1885-93. There was,
however, some progress. Froebel societies sprang up at Croydon,
Bedford, and Manchester. These were independent associations,
and it was obvious that much was to be gained if they coalesced
into a national association. This came to pass in 1887, when the
National Froebel Union was constituted for the work of examining
and certificating teachers. The local societies carried on with propa-
ganda. Meanwhile, the Froebelian movement had made more
rapid progress in the United States, and it was a Froebelianism
reformed and reconstructed by the critical mind of John Dewey
which brought new life into the English kindergarten in the early
years of the present century.
Another feature of the 1890's was the increasing attention given
to the physical development of the child through games and physical
exercises. The Code of 1871 recognised military drill, which was
frequently taught by the sergeant of the local volunteers. The
boys were instructed in marching in different military formations
in the school-yard, and many School Boards arranged an annual
contest between the schools of the area, in which banners were
presented to the schools which distinguished themselves. This kind
of drill made no pretence of giving scientific physical training; its
main object was to inculcate a sense of discipline and prompt
obedience to orders amongst a large group of children. Indian-
club and dumb-bell exercises furnished the only variety from the
marching and turnings. The table on p. 299 gives an idea of the
type of physical-training work carried out by Standard VI boys
under the Birmingham School Board. The table for girls was a
slightly less strenuous version of the same course.
Swedish drill was introduced by the London School Board, who
in 1879 invited Miss Lofving to give a course of instruction to
schoolmistresses. In 1882 an attempt to popularise Swedish drill
in boys' schools failed. The Board then instituted a series of courses